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MR. RUSSELL AND PHILOSOPHICAL METHOD 


HE conviction that philosophy has its basis and origin in the 
distinction between appearance and reality is perhaps the most 
persistent notion in the history of the subject. It is the function 
of philosophy to view things sub specie eternitatis, and thus to 
afford an escape from the aimless ebb and flow of mundane affairs. 
Despite the fact that each successive hope men set their hearts upon 
turns ashes, the belief in a reality that is not subject to the limita- 
tions of time and not amenable to scientific methods of investiga- 
tion survives every disappointment and becomes an incentive to new 
undertakings. It is true, indeed, that the present generation has 
become somewhat more sophisticated. Our environment, in provid- 
ing new agencies, new tasks, and new opportunities, has imparted 
too keen a sense of its immediate and urgent presence to be brushed 
aside cavalierly as mere ‘‘appearance.’’ As a consequence the 
argument for a timeless reality proceeds along different lines. This 
modification in the mode of approach is well exemplified in the 
philosophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell, whose recent book entitled 
Mysticism and Logic’ affords a convenient occasion for a considera- 
tion of the doctrine to which he has given a new formulation and 
a new defense. 

In the new realism to which Mr. Russell’s advocacy has given 
such great importance and prominence there is no attempt to get 
rid of our everyday world on the ground that it is simply an ap- 
pearance. ‘‘The arguments for the contention that time is unreal 
and that the world of sense is illusory must, I think, be regarded 
as fallacious.’”? Mr. Russell is apparently all the more willing to 
make this concession because, from his standpoint, the question does 
not matter particularly. Time is perhaps real enough, but it is 
philosophically unimportant. The importance of time, as he says, 
is ‘‘rather practical than theoretical,’ and ‘‘both in thought and 
in feeling, even though time be real, to realize the unimportance 
of time is the gate of wisdom.’’ In the type of philosophy which 

1 Longmans, Green and Co., 1918. 

2 Mysticism and Logic, p. 21. 
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is sometimes called evolutionism the notion of time is permitted 
‘‘to become its tyrant rather than its servant, and thereby loses 
that impartiality of contemplation which is the source of all that is 
best in philosophical thought and feeling.’’ 

The reason for this conclusion is that, according to Mr. Russell, 
philosophical propositions ‘‘must be concerned with such proper- 
ties of all things as do not depend upon the accidental nature 
of the things that there happen to be, but are true of any pos- 
sible world, independently of such facts as can only be discovered 
by our senses.’’"* That is, philosophy is ‘‘indistinguishable from 
logic ;’’ and ‘‘logic, broadly speaking, is distinguished by the fact 
that its propositions can be put into a form in which they apply 
to anything whatever.’ ‘‘Evolutionism, in spite of its appeals to 
particular scientific facts, fails to be a truly scientific philosophy 
because of its slavery to time, its ethical preoccupations, and its 
predominant interest in our mundane concerns and destiny.’”® 
Philosophy has no direct responsibility in such matters, for it is 
‘“*the science of the possible;’’ and its procedure is determined by 
the fact that its deliverances are a priort. ‘‘A philosophical propo- 
sition must be such as can be neither proved nor disproved by em- 
pirical evidence.’” 

This emphasis upon the distinction between philosophy and the 
special sciences is based, of course, upon Mr. Russell’s familiar doce- 


trine regarding existence and subsistence. ‘‘Thus thoughts and 


feelings, minds and physical objects exist. But universals do not 
exist in this sense; we shall say that they subsist or have being, 
where ‘being’ is opposed to existence as being timeless. The world 
of universals, therefore, may also be described as the world of being. 
The world of being is unchangeable, rigid, exact, delightful to the 
mathematician, the logician, the builder of metaphysical systems, 
and all who love perfection more than life.’’® This Platonic world 
of being or of universals constitutes the subject matter of philoso- 
phy and explains the detachment of philosophy from all things 
that have to do with existence in space and time. The old, familiar 
distinction is thus reestablished, but is placed on a more solid founda- 
tion. That there is a class of objects ‘‘in no way derived from 
objects of sense’’ is held to be demonstrably true. And since these 
objects or subsistences do not undertake to determine the actual 

8 Ibid., p. 26. 

4 Ibid., p. 111. 

5 Ibid., p. 75. 

6 Ibid., p. 32. 


7 Ibid., p. 111. 
8 Problems of Philosophy, p. 156. 
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existence of objects in space and time, but merely mark out the 
limits or conditions to which existences must conform if they are 
to have being at all, they can and must be treated in abstraction 
from the conditions of actual existence. The method of investiga- 
tion, accordingly, is the method of deduction or dialectic, which 
permits no appeal to concrete fact. The philosopher and the sci- 
entist, therefore, should find it possible to maintain an entente cor- 
diale, without the annoyances occasioned by constant trespass on 
each other’s domains. 

The character of the ideal of knowledge which underlies this 
conclusion is indicated by Mr. Russell’s distinction between im- 
mediate and derived knowledge. Immediate knowledge has to do 
with objects of acquaintance, which consist of sense-data and uni- 
versals. ‘‘ Acquaintance with objects,’’ we are told, ‘‘essentially 
consists in a relation between the mind and something other than 
the mind ;’” ‘‘we have acquaintance with anything of which we are 
directly aware, without the intermediary of any process of infer- 
ence or any knowledge of truths.’*° While I have no desire to 
press the literal meaning of such a phrase as ‘‘a relation between 
the mind and something other than the mind,’’ it seems pertinent 
to suggest that this expression, so reminiscent of historical dualism, 
embodies the ideal of knowledge involved in this dualism, whether 
the dualism itself be accepted or not. In acquaintance the subject 
is wholly concerned with what is immediately present; inference is 
supplanted by apprehension and faith is lost in sight. This kind 
of knowing is supposed not to require, or indeed to permit, any 
further analysis or elucidation. It is just plain fact, luminous with 
self-evidence when once the eye is turned in the right direction. 
Analysis and explanation are called for only when we attempt to 
go beyond what is thus immediately given. And the problem of 
explaining derived knowledge or ‘‘knowledge by description’’ turns 
out to be at bottom just the problem of reducing this knowledge to 
the type of simple acquaintance. According to Mr. Russell ‘‘knowl- 
edge concerning what is known by description is ultimately reduci- 
ble to knowledge concerning what is known by acquaintance.’’™ 
‘‘Take for example a piece of reasoning in geometry. It is not 
enough that the axioms from which we start should be self-evident: 
it is necessary also that, at each step in the reasoning, the connection 
of premiss and conclusion should be self-evident.’”"*? In the physical 
sciences and in everyday affairs, it is true, such self-evidence is not 


® Ibid., p. 66. 

10 [bid., p. 73. 

11 Mysticism and Logic, p. 219. 
12 Problems of Philosophy, p. 216. 
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always attainable. The demand for evidence takes us back, in the 
end, to the principle of uniformity, which can not claim to be self- 
evident, but, at best, a matter of probability. Mr. Russell, accord- 
ingly, concludes that ‘‘no logical absurdity results from the hypothe- 
sis that the world consists of myself and my thoughts and feelings 
and sensations, and that everything else is mere fancy.’’* The 
external world is, it seems, a construction which is in the nature of 
a concession to the hoi polloi, ‘‘in whom the human affections are 
stronger than the desire for logical economy ;’’ who are too much 
engrossed in the affairs of living to ‘‘share my desire to render 
solipsism scientifically satisfactory.’’‘* Whether the failure to share 
this desire is reprehensible or not the reader may determine for him- 
self ; the point that I am concerned to emphasize is that Mr. Russell’s 
ideal and pattern of knowing is furnished by the notion of direct 
acquaintance and that this notion is, in turn, the lineal descendant 
of the dualism exemplified by Descartes and Locke. — 

While Mr. Russell adopts the standpoint of dualism in so far as 
the latter is embodied in the doctrine that there is a knowledge of 
immediate acquaintance, he rejects the view that what is thus im- 
mediately given is necessarily a state or impression of the knower. 
There is no @ priori reason, as he contends, why the objects of ac- 
quaintance should not be objective realities; in other words, their 
real status must be determined by inquiry and not by antecedent 


bias. It appears, however, that a realistic interpretation, along the 


lines of Mr. Russell’s philosophy, is possible only on condition that 
a new meaning be assigned to the notion of immediacy or acquain- 
tance. In the philosophies of subjectism, states of mind are known 
directly because they involve no reference to anything beyond, and 
the truths of intuition are likewise known directly since it is taken 
for granted that their reference or validity requires no explanation. 
That is, the truths of intuition are not deprived of reference or valid- 
ity, but the peculiar nature of reference and validity is not made 
explicit; with the result that the speculations of Descartes and his 
successors on the Continent were essentially dogmatic in character. 
In the case of Mr. Russell, on the other hand, the doctrine of imme- 
diate acquaintance seems to be so conceived as to eliminate the feat- 
ure of reference altogether. Concepts and truths are made to stand 
on their own bottoms, without dependence on any element of refer- 
ence, by being converted into objects of subsistence. Instead of en- 
dowing experience with a certain functional or instrumental char- 
acter, this functional and temporal quality is cut loose from its 
natural relationships and transmuted into an eternal and immutable 
13 Mysticism and Logic, p. 34. 
14 Ibid., p. 158. 
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reality, which is then offered to us as an object of immediate ac- 
quaintanee. In short, Mr. Russell first accepts the premises of sub- 
jectism, which depend upon the contrast between the knowledge of 
what is immediately given and the knowledge that rests upon infer- 
ence, and having thus secured his ideal of knowledge he builds out 
his world in the direction of a realm of subsistences in order to over- 
throw this contrast and gather up the quality or attribute of refer- 
ence into the object itself and thus reduce all knowledge to the type 
of acquaintance. 

The point that I wish to urge just now is that Mr. Russell’s 
world of subsistence has no other basis than the desire to perpetuate 
the tradition of subjectism. That there is an antecedent distinction 
of the sort typified by the distinction between perception and infer- 
ence is not to be denied. The attempt to account satisfactorily for 
this distinction has been a perennial source of trouble and vexation 
of spirit. Subjectivism holds that the objects of acquaintance are 
modifications of the mind, but fails to bridge the gap which inter- 
venes between the subject and extramental objects. A favorite 
device of objective idealism is the identification of the self with all 
the rest of the universe. Mr. Russell has recourse to a realm of 
subsistence in which functions or uses are converted into objects 
and then presented for contemplation. In every case the underly- 
ing assumption is the dogma that perception is an affair of knowing 
and that knowledge is, consequently a matter of immediate, static 
presence ; and the conception of knowledge thus uncritically adopted 
is then imposed upon the whole of experience, even at the cost of 
adding new dimensions, in the form of subsistences or transcendental 
realities, to this our world of space and time. That sense-perception 
is per se a case of knowing is not proved but taken for granted at 
the outset, and so the possibility that knowledge may be an affair 
of things representing one another is condemned without a hearing. 
Reflection, accordingly, is not centered primarily upon the inter- 
pretation of facts, but upon the requirements of theory. Our prob- 
lem is no longer the analysis and interpretation of experience, but 
rather the construction of a universe, with whatever resources of 
imagination and language that may be at our command, which will 
conform to the requirements of a preconceived theory as to the 
nature of knowledge. And since construction of this sort recognizes 
no limits such as those which a scientist is bound to respect, but 
draws upon realms that are not subject to the jurisdiction of space 
and time, we have no means of verification save an appeal to logical 
consistency. In practise, however, the lack of logical coherence is 
not taken as evidence of error in the premises, but as an incentive 
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to renewed effort, and so our system grows from more to more. The 
result is inevitably that such labor does not serve, except incident- 
ally, to give insight into experience, but becomes rather an exercise 
in logical ingenuity. Moreover, the results thus attained are likely 
to claim precedence over the facts of everyday experience, despite 
Mr. Russell’s amiable desire to confine philosophical speculations to 
the realm of concepts. Since an infinite number series, for exam- 
ple, has been found to be a whole of which certain parts have as 
many terms as the entire series, the conclusion is drawn that ‘‘we 
live in an unchanging world,’’ and that there is no state of motion.’® 
That is, dialectic is permitted to have the last word, so that there 
is no escape from the charmed circle of logical coherence. What 
dialectic really does, however, is to show us the meaning or impli- 
eation of our concepts and nothing more. The inference that the 
universe includes a realm of timeless reals has no more warrant than 
the premises from which this conclusion has been deduced. ‘‘ When 
a problem rests upon fictitious assumptions it can not be solved by 
pursuing the dialectic of these assumptions. To show that the prob- 
lem is about a fictitious subject matter is to solve it. For even if 
mythical assumptions do produce a logical conclusion, the conclu- 
sion will be as mythical as the premises, and can not be regarded 
as the kind of solution which a reasonable mind seriously seeks.’”!® 

These comments, however, are not intended to imply a conces- 
sion that Mr. Russell’s doctrine does, as a matter of fact, achieve a 
logically coherent exposition of the facts which it undertakes to 
explain. In the end the attempt to reduce all knowledge to the type 
of acquaintance breaks down and leaves the world of ideas and the 
world of temporal existence in much the same mutual isolation as 
in the philosophy of Plato. As long as we remain on the level of 
mathematical concepts Mr. Russell’s elucidation retains a certain 
degree of plausibility, but when we turn to his account of knowledge 
that has to do with matters of particular existence this plausibility 
evaporates rapidly. Mr. Russell’s doctrine is, in brief, that denota- 
tion is not a constituent of the proposition which expresses a judg- 
ment. For example, in the judgment, ‘‘ Julius Cesar was assassi- 
nated,’’ the real Cesar is not an object of acquaintance, and so it 
becomes necessary to substitute for ‘‘ Julius Cesar’’ some descrip- 
tive phrase, such as ‘‘the man whose name was Julius Cesar.’’ It 
is true that we are not acquainted with the historic Cesar, but we 
are acquainted with the written or spoken symbol by which he is 
designated, as also with the concepts ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘name.’’ In this 

15 Ibid., pp. 81, 84. 


16 W. T. Bush, The Emancipation of Intelligence, this JouRNAL, Vol. VIII., 
No. 7, p. 179. 
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new proposition ‘‘ Julius Cesar is a noise or shape with which we 
are acquainted and all the other constituents of the judgment 
(neglecting the tense in ‘was’) are concepts with which we -are 
acquainted. Thus our judgment is wholly reduced to constituents 
with which we are acquainted, but Julius Cesar himself has ceased 
to be a constituent of our judgment.’”!? This resolution of a judg- 
ment into its constituent concepts can be accomplished as readily 
in the case of false as of true judgments. ‘‘ When we judge that 
Charles I died in his bed, we have before us the objects Charles I, 
dying, and his bed. These objects are not fictions: they are just as 
good as the objects of the true judgment.’® The judgment that 
Charles I died in his bed may be false, but in any event the con- 
stituents of the judgment, when regarded as concepts, are objective 
realities or subsistences, and realism still lives. If we suppose, for 
example, that Charles I had no bed, we need only distinguish be- 
tween ‘‘his’’ and ‘‘bed’’ in order to secure the constituent concepts 
and thus provide ourselves with objects that are ‘‘just as good’’ as 
those of any other judgment. 

It is not strange perhaps that Mr. Russell’s mathematical pre- 
dilections should find expression in this preference for detached con- 
cepts. In our dealings with matters of fact, however, the concepts 
which constitute our judgment do not display the same affinities and 
repugnancies as in the case of mathematics. It is no more of a 
logical contradiction to say that Cesar was the discoverer of Amer- 
ica or the inventor of the telephone than that he was assassinated. 
The concepts which are so carefully isolated by the elimination of 
denotation must in the end be related back to external matters of 
fact. Mr. Russell, accordingly, has recourse to the notion of ‘‘cor- 
respondence,’’ and thus forsakes the criterion of immediate acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘A belief is true when there is a corresponding fact, and is 
false when there is no corresponding fact.’’® Since the historic 
Cesar is beyond our reach, this reliance on correspondence is essen- 
tially an appeal to a bystander who is not subject to our human 
limitations. Nor is the notion of correspondence much clearer when 
the fact asserted by the judgment is a fact of immediate acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘Suppose we first perceive the sun shining, which is a com- 
plex fact, and thence proceed to make the judgment ‘the sun is shin- 
ing.’ In passing from the perception to the judgment it is neces- 
sary to analyze the given complex: we have to separate out ‘the 
sun’ and ‘shining’ as constituents of the fact.’’° These constitu- 

17 Mysticism and Logic, p. 223. 

18 Philosophical Essays, p. 177. 


19 Problems of Philosophy, p. 202. 
20 Ibid., p. 214. 
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ents must then be ‘‘combined’’ in a way that ‘‘corresponds’’ to the 
complex fact as given in perception; but the attempt to duplicate 
this unity by manipulating a pair of abstractions has no discover- 
able meaning, and the definition of truth as a relation of correspond- 
ence turns out, once more, to be a broken reed. 

That in the field of science the notion of correspondence does not 
mean a static equivalence but a function of guidance or control is 
reognized, at least after a fashion, by Mr. Russell. ‘‘The law of 
gravitation enables us to calculate the motions of the heavenly bod- 
ies: so far as these motions can be observed they are found to agree 
with our calculations.’ He concedes, accordingly, that ‘‘the sci- 
entific conception of working is not incompatible with the pragma- 
tist conception,’’ and that the scientific working may, in a sense, 
be ‘‘regarded as a species of the pragmatic working.’’ In his reac- 


- tion, however, from the erroneous notion that pragmatism ‘‘admits, 


as a ground of belief, any kind of satisfaction to be derived from 
entertaining the belief,’’?? (instead of the satisfactory working 
which means working in accordance with the programme or plan 
laid down by the idea) Mr. Russell harks back to the notion of a 
truth that has nothing to do with working of any kind, but consists 
in an extraneous relation between the idea or judgment and some- 
thing else. Truth and falsehood are thus made to fall entirely and 
irretrievably outside the judgment, and pragmatism is condemned 
because it ‘‘desires religion, as it desires railways and electric light, 
as a comfort and a help in the affairs of this world, not as provid- 
ing non-human objects to satisfy the hunger for perfection and for 
something to be worshipped without reserve.’’** 

Mr. Russell’s faith in the deductive method suggests a close 
affinity between his philosophy and that of objective idealism. In 
starting-point there is indeed a wide divergence between the two. 
According to idealism it is possible to start with any given bit of 
experience and develop it dialectically into an all-inclusive reality. 
Mr. Russell holds, on the contrary, that ‘‘acquaintance with a thing 
does not logically involve a knowledge of its relations.’”* Yet back 
of this divergence there is a fundamental identity, for, in the last 
analysis, the ideal of immediate presence or acquaintance is also 
the ideal of knowledge that guides the destinies of objective ideal- 
ism. Kant’s proof in the Transcendental Deduction that all ex- 
perience presupposes a certain measure and kind of organization, 
so that even the smallest fragment of experience embodies the 

£1 Philosophical Essays, p. 106. 

22 Tbid., p. 108. 


23 Tbid., pp. 125, 126. 
24 Problems of Philosophy, p. 225. 
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‘*subject-object relation’’ plainly assumes that all content of experi- 
ence is object of knowledge. Hence presence in experience neces- 
sarily involves direct presence to a unifying and relating principle. 
From our present standpoint the only difference between this doc- 
trine and the dualism of Descartes lies in the fact that the Cartesian 
soul has been transformed into a principle of organization which 
pervades all experience. That this organization may be of some 
other kind and that knowledge may be a function which arises on 
occasion within the course of experience is rejected in advance. 
The things that serve as instruments of knowledge by becoming signs 
of other things, which thereby become objects of knowledge, must 
needs be regarded as themselves objects of knowledge, even at the 
cost of being committed to a kind of knowing that never was on sea or 
land. Hegel’s dictum that thought ‘‘shuts us together with things’’ is 
interpreted not simply as a denial of dualism, but as an expression 
of Mr. Russell’s ideal of knowledge as an immediate presence. For 
idealism the function of our human thinking is, therefore, simply to 
exhibit this antecedent organization of reality. But the argument 
which purports to show that there is such an antecedent organization 
and that our experience involves an ‘‘absolute experience’’ is, at best, 
merely a demonstration of what must be true if we assume that the 
whole content of experience is object of knowledge. In the case of 
both objective idealism and the philosophy of Mr. Russell ideas are 
substituted for facts; and ‘‘the technique of ideas is dialectic.’’* 

It appears, then, that the issue between Mr. Russell and object- 
ive idealism lies in the question regarding the implications of the 
assumption that knowledge is an affair of immediate presence. 
According to idealism the implication of this standpoint is the ex- 
istence of an ‘‘absolute experience.’’ According to Mr. Russell the 
given object is wholly given, and the ‘‘external world’’ is a con- 
struction which has in it an element of concession to our non-logical 
demands and prejudices. The two standpoints represent divergent 
attempts to apply and justify a conception of knowledge which is 
common to both and which is accepted as a heritage of the past and 
not as a deliverance of the facts. It is true, indeed, that neither 
standpoint has achieved a satisfactory measure of logical coherence. 
Not to speak again of the difficulties already mentioned, Mr. Rus- 
sell’s argument concerning the existence of an external world is of 
a question-begging character, as Professor Dewey has shown;** and 
the idealistic argument in behalf of a Constitutive Thought is equally 
question-begging in that this Thought has nothing in common with 


25 Bush, loc. cit., p. 173. 
26 Essays in Experimental Logic, Chap. XI. 
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human thinking except the name. Yet such criticism misses its pur- 
pose if its final result is merely to bring about a refinement of logic 
and not a reconsideration of our premises. When a philosophy bids 
us turn our backs upon the affairs of this world and seek the ful- 
filment of our aspirations in the contemplation of an n-dimensional 
world, created from false premises and by a dubious logic, it is high 
time to remind ourselves that the true mission of philosophy is some- 
thing quite different. The ‘‘emancipation’’ that we may expect as 
the reward of such contemplation is not a deliverance, but an opiate. 
If philosophy is to justify itself it must recognize and accept its 
obligation to aid in the creation and realization of human ideals, not 
in a realm apart, but in our everyday world of space and time and 
in the affairs of our common life. 
B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A Commentary to Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reascn.’? NORMAN 
Kemp SmitH. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1918. Pp. 
Ixi + 615. 


It is evident on the face of it that this massive performance must 
rank with the labors of E. Caird, Stirling and Adamson in Scotland, 
Green in England, Watson in Canada (nor should one forget the 
bold, if a little slapdash, pioneering of Mahaffy in Ireland, at the 
beginning of the seventies). Nay, more, the new Commentary stands 
alone as the contribution in English to Kant-philologie. In a word, 
it places the United States once for all on the map of Kantian studies. 
Whatever be his judgment upon its details here or there, the Com- 
mentary can not fail to give keenest intellectual pleasure to every 
competent Kantian, and to elicit his grateful admiration. Running 
to something more than 300,000 words, its bare elaboration, all else 
omitted, reduces a first impression, such as this review, to a mere 
foretaste. Only when we revert to the work time and again, as we 
shall, and use it familiarly in advanced instruction, as we must, may 
we hope to estimate it adequately pro or con. Professor Smith has 
won this meed of praise fairly. And I should like to add a word in 
recognition of the London Macmillans. So long as a publishing house 
is able and willing to undertake such a charge at such a time, no 
competent scholar need quail before the ‘‘hopelessness’’ of pros- 
pects in print. Some publishers, ex abundante cautela, can not see 
scholarship for text-books ; others—all honor to them—recall Seneca’s 
maxim, non refert quam multos, sed quam bonos habeas, to act upon 
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it. The great Edinburgh firm, R. and R. Clark, has put its best foot 
foremost in the essential matters of presswork and paper, reminding 
us that printing, no less than education and theology, is a ‘‘main in- 
dustry’’ of the Scots capital. The proof-reading has been so good 
that I have noted but a single remarkable error. It occurs in the 
index, and is curious enough to warrant comment. My brilliant 
pupil, Mr. William Romaine Paterson, who chooses to be known by 
the pen-name, Benjamin Swift, is substituted for the author of Gulli- 
ver’s Travels! This is indeed new evidence of the innate capacities 
of Schematism! 

In the case of a work so complex, and complex so necessarily, one 
must attempt to give a clear view of the plan adopted by the author. 
At the outset, then, it may be said that cross-reference to Professor 
Smith’s previous book, Studies in the Cartesian Philosophy, is indis- 
pensable—a good reason for its appearance on the title-page. Again, 
Professor Smith calls attention to a convenient device adopted in the 
table of contents: 

Should readers who are already well acquainted with the Critique desire to 
use my Commentary for its systematic discussions of Kant’s teaching, rather 


than as an accompaniment to their study of the text, I may refer them to those 
sections which receive italicized headings in the table of contents (p. ix). 


Thus, giving careful and very full references to the pagination of 
the First and Second Editions of the K. d. r. V., to Adickes’s edition, 
and to the Berlin edition of the Werke, he operates a twofold plan. 
On the one hand, he restates the Kantian arguments in his own way, 
with frequent quotations, and supplying such elucidations of tech- 
nical language as he deems requisite; on the other, he introduces 
lengthy comments of his own, chiefly with a view to overcome or ex- 
plain the constant contradictions, apparent or absolute, which con- 
stitute perhaps the most remarkable, certainly the most baffling, fea- 
ture of Kant’s procedure, and are, paradoxically, as much merits 
as blots. 


The Critique is not merely defective in clearness or popularity of exposi- 
tion. That is a common failing of metaphysical treatises, especially when they 
are in the German language, and might pass without special remark. What is 
much more serious, is that Kant flatly contradicts himself in almost every 
chapter; and that there is hardly a technical term which is not employed by him 
in a variety of different and conflicting senses. As a writer, he is the least exact 
of all the great thinkers. . . . The contradictory character of the contents of the 
Critique . . . is inseparably bound up with what may perhaps be regarded as 
Kant’s supreme merit as a philosophical thinker, especially as shown in the first 
Critique,—namely, his open-minded recognition of the complexity of his problems, 
and of the many difficulties which lie in the way of any solution which he is 
himself able to propound. Kant’s method of working seems to have consisted 
in alternating between the various possible solutions, developing each in turn, 
in the hope that some midway position, which would share in the merits of all, 
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might finally disclose itself. When, as frequently happened, such a midway solu- 
tion could not be found, he developed his thought along the parallel lines of the 
alternative views. . . . The composite character of the Critique is largely con- 
cealed by the highly elaborate, and extremely artificial, arrangement of its 
parts. ... By its uniformity and rigour it gives the appearance of systematic 
order even when such order is wholly absent (pp. xx, xxi). 


A good example of both Professor Smith’s methods of procedure 
is furnished by the discussion of Time, in Part I., Section II. of the 
Transcendental Austhetic. First, under the caption Time (the small 
capitals indicating Kant, not Smith on Kant), we find some six 
pages devoted to a restatement of the five ‘‘ Arguments,’’ with a view 
to elicit the precise point of Kant’s approach, and to consolidate the 
divergent lines of the First and Second Editions. This done, our 
author proceeds immediately to ‘‘systematic discussions’’ (indicated 
by italicised headings in the table of contents) of Kant’s Views re- 
garding the Nature of Arithmetical Science, and his Conflicting Views 
of Time (rather more than 14 pages). Then follow a series of GEN- 
ERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRANSCENDENTAL ASSTHETIC, purely ex- 
pository in character (12 pages). The section concludes with fur- 
ther ‘‘systematic discussions’’ of The Distinction between Appear- 
ance and Illusion, Kant’s Relation to Berkeley, and The Paradox of 
Incongruous Counterparts (18 pages). After this fashion—the cap- 
italized and italicized captions giving the clue in every case—Profes- 
sor Smith exhibits the internal meanderings of Kant’s thought 
straight through the Critique. Naturally, the element of interpreta- 
tion (Smith on Kant) waxes most when we come to the Deduction, 
where we find no less than 131 consecutive pages devoted to decisive, 
even meticulous, exposition—a masterly achievement. 

An Introduction and an Appendix complete the volume. The 
former consists of three parts, as follows. (1) An investigation of 
Kant’s method of composing the K. d. r. V. This is essentially an 
excursion in higher criticism. Kant’s correspondence, and the labors 
of B. Erdmann (1878-84), Adickes (1889-95), Reicke (1889-95), 
and Vaihinger (1881—), especially in the Reflexionen, the Lose Blit- 
ter, and the textual criticism of the Critique, are given due weight (6 
pages). The mass of evidence thus furnished receives constant atten- 
tion throughout the volume. (2) A discussion of Kant’s relation to 
Hume and Leibniz (8 pages). This is further elaborated in the Ap- 
pendix. I am not sure that the separation is the best plan, though I 
detect Professor Smith’s reasons. After all, the matter is one of 
opinion. (3) Eight preliminary difficulties are elucidated here 
(rather more than 28 pages). These are—the a priort; Kant and 
logic; the nature of consciousness; Kant’s phenomenalism; the dis- 
tinction between human and animal intelligence; self-consciousness ; 
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the distinction between sensibility, understanding and reason; the 
place of the K. d. r. V. in Kant’s system. 

As just noted, the Appendix offers ‘‘a more detailed statement 
of Kant’s relations to his philosophical predecessors’’ (25 pages). 
Going behind Hume and Leibniz, stress is laid upon Descartes, Gali- 
leo, and the doctrine of representative perception. This leads forth- 
with to Berkeley (discussed also at pp. 155ff.), and to further re- 
marks upon Hume, with a comparatively brief conclusion on Leib- 
nito-Wolffianism. 

The Index is adequate, no more. It might have been a good deal 
fuller. 

The Dedication to Adamson, Professor Smith’s chief at Glasgow, 
is a charming piece of pietas; for, as those of us who enjoyed the 
privilege of his acquaintance are well aware, not only was he the 
acutest, but also the most learned of the first generation of Idealists. 
His untimely death, at the moment when his extraordinary equip- 
ment was on the point of being put to constructive use, prevented the 
completion of a magnum opus in the manner which Professor Smith 
perpetuates. This Commentary was Adamson’s suggestion, and I 
sense the presence of his spirit continually. 

Finally, Professor Smith gives us the welcome news, ‘‘I have in 
preparation a translation of the Critique of Pure Reason.’’ Those 
who have sighed over Max Miller, whose knowledge of philosophy 
was sadly to seek, or over Meiklejohn, whose English is at least as 
difficult as the plaguey original, will murmur, ‘‘when the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away.’’ I mention this promise to express the 
hope that the new translation will be printed with the Commentary 
in view; in other words, that, by some typographical device, Profes- 
sor Smith will make it possible, even if it can not be made easy, for 
the student to use both together. 

As I have hinted above, one must live more than a few weeks with 
this Commentary in order to undertake decisive criticism and—I am 
in no mood to look a real gift-horse in the mouth. Thanks rather 
than fault-finding meets the situation. Moreover, like every patient 
student of Kant, Professor Smith has quite disabused himself of the 
seductive notion that definitive pronouncements are possible. Pivotal 
events—crucial books among them—must be appropriated afresh by 
each successive generation. ‘‘The Critique deals with issues that are 
still controversial, and their interpretation is possible only from a 
definite standpoint.’’ 

In the first place, then, I think that Professor Smith may lay 
claim to the practise of his precept—‘‘arbitrary and merely personal 
judgments I have endeavored to avoid.’’ For the rest, questions at 
issue must remain at issue, thanks to perspective, as he recognizes 
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frankly. Thus, my own view of the problem presented by Kant con- 
trasts with that of this Commentary because it belongs to the genera- 
tion of Scots students before Professor Smith, and represents tend- 
encies peculiar to the period falling between the work of E. Caird 
and the full stress of the reaction against ‘‘the perversely Hegelian 
character of Caird’s and Watson’s manner of interpreting the 
Critique’? (p. 462). More than twenty-eight years ago (Scottish 
Review, July, 1890), I had the temerity to declare myself unable to 
accept Caird’s great work as in all ways satisfactory—it was too 
smooth, presenting Kant as if he had read Hegel. As we were then 
in the stage of the dogmatism that accompanies hero-worship, the 
orthodox of course held a silly commination service over me, and I was 
banned with bell, book and candle. Naturally, I turned to Schopen- 
hauer and Stirling for further ideas, but found them guilty of in- 
credible misconceptions which, I am glad to note, Professor Smith has 
exposed without mercy. In particular, I came to see that the ob- 
jective deduction, missed so completely by Schopenhauer and Stir- 
ling, implies that the subjective deduction (whereof Kant speaks in 
his customary, not to say loose, fashion) must be interpreted in terms 
of an objective system. Thus, my approach did not come by way of 
Neo-kantian criticism of the text, and this serves to explain such 
doubts as I entertain, not so much about Professor Smith’s interpret- 
ation as about his emphases. But, after all, these reduce themselves 
to questions of relative stress. For instance, as I often used to say to 
Caird, I greatly doubt whether it is now possible to recover the influ- 
ence of Hume in the decisive style to which Professor Smith tends; 
and, possibly, more may be said for Rousseau than the Commentary 
indicates, although not nearly so much as Hoffding alleges. Again, I 
am not at all clear that higher criticism of the Critique, especially of 
the Deduction, ‘enables us to reconstitute Kant’s precise mental atti- 
tude in specific years. Nay, I am inclined to believe that his state of 
mind was actually a state of spirit, and depended chiefly upon his 
reaction to moral issues, itself a survival of his inbred Pietism. His 
permanent tendency here is, to say the least, in lurid contrast with 
that of the eighteenth century men, who are permeated by the 
cynicism of the salon or the gay trifling of my lady’s chamber. In 
short, many of the contradictions incident to the first Critique ought 
to be appraised in the light of the second, which, at all events by the 
time the first came to be literally thrown together, was no after- 
thought. In a word, even granting the intellectual bias of the first, 
a purely intellectual discussion of Kant’s outlook misses most im- 
portant influences due to his practical interests. And, in a measure, 
Professor Smith seems to me to have fallen into this trap, perhaps 
unavoidably. On the other hand, he recognizes that Kant’s epistem- 
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ological agnosticism does pass over into a metaphysic wherein the 
distinction between appearance and reality, enforced on this agnostic 
basis, becomes quite irrelevant. ‘‘The true critical teaching is that 
synthetic thinking is alone fundamental, and that only by a regress 
upon it can judgment be adequately accounted for’’ (p. 196). True. 
But, then, What is this synthetic thinking? One must seek it out in 
Kant’s distinction between Vorstellungen, things in themselves, and 
objects of our representation; one must delimitate the problem by 
recalling that the last differ from the first no less than from the sec- 
ond. And this means that the conditions of unity in consciousness are 
also conditions of the possibility of consciousness. Kant’s apparent 
agnosticism is valuable principally as a foil. It serves to show that, 
after all, he is thoroughly in earnest with the contention that only a 
metaphysic can deal with the problem on hand. Amphiboly is not the 
last word, as the discussion of the Physico-Theological Proof fully 
attests. And this leads at once to the considerations raised in the 
Critique of Practical Reason. If the moral law can not be regarded 
as illusory, can anything be so regarded which stands as a proven con- 
dition of consciousness? I need hardly say that Professor Smith is 
perfectly aware of all these points; but he does not attach sufficient 
weight to them on the whole interpretation. He would probably say, 
‘*T am interpreting the Critique of Pure Reason alone.’’ And I would 
reply, ‘‘ Yes, but you lay too little stress on these essential points, too 
much on philological adventures’”’ ef. pp. 235, 243, 294, 397, etc.). 
But, these differences of opinion nowise cloud my appreciation of a 
splendid performance. For, as Professor Smith says, 

The distinction between appearance and reality is not a contrast between 
experience and the non-experienced, but a distinguishing of factors, which are 
essential to all experience. . . . Like so many of the most important and fruitful 
of his tenets, these consequences are suggested by implication; or rather remain 
to be discovered by the reader’s own independent efforts, in proportion as he 


thinks himself into the distinctions upon which, in other connections, Kant has 
himself insisted (pp. 416, 414 ff.). 


In conclusion, the equipment of the author, seen in his sure steps 
over a wonderful sweep, suggests relevant, and not very comforting, 
questions about our whole method of philosophical instruction to-day. 
I, for one, gravely doubt whether philosophy can be saved by the 
pathetic material and fragmentary methods that afflict our Graduate 
Schools. The joysome prattle of the irresponsible pragmatic youth 
is not encouraging, even if that very old saw, ‘‘Go up, thou bald- 
head,’’ directed at scholars who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, suffice to raise a bitter-sweet smile. While the aridities of 
the wiseacres of realism (illustrated remarkably in a recent fat 
tome) remind one forcibly of the sad small-talk ‘‘proper’’ to mourn- 
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ers at a funeral; the very expression of emotion and ‘‘thought”’ 
serves to falsify both. Had we more books fit to stand comparison 
with this Commentary, the outlook would be less dubious by far. 
For, to be plain, philosophy is neither a combination of self-titillating 
assurance with purblind idiocy, nor of self-appreciative opinion- 
atedness with an altruism that weeps over the mob and never does a 
good turn to a single individual. In any case, Professor Smith has 
made it perfectly plain yet again that those who forego profound 
scholarship also forego the right to indulge even superficial criticism. 
R. M. WENLEY. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


The Structure of Lasting Peace. Horack Meyer KAuuEen. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 1918. Pp. xv +187. 


If the Allies are fighting for any one thing it should be for a 
' righteous world after the war. It is not so much lack of power and 
means, as lack of imagination, good will, generosity and patience that 
makes a world of social and economic justice seem so remote. But 
the world is getting such an education in patience, self-sacrifice and 
social purposes, that its old helplessness, its old inertia of habit and 
tradition need no longer be treated so respectfully. The first thing 
to do in the way of getting a rational world is to really want it. 
If we really want it, the chief obstacle to getting it is a confusion of 
bad habits, outworn traditions and selfish interests. These however 
are not immutable. Measures can be taken to remove them and to 
prevent their coming back, if we really wish to and will to. 

Of course the great obstacle at present to a righteous world is 
the German will, organized for conquering and exploiting the world. 
No peace can have the elements of stability that does not begin with 
making Germany powerless for harm in the future. <A lasting peace 
will then have to be a peace dictated by the powers that are fighting 
for democracy. But it must be dictated in a spirit of loyalty to the 
real democracy of the future; it must not aim to recover and keep the 
sham democracy of the status quo ante. Our past experience in 
diplomacy, our precedents, are based on that sham democracy. And 
the hosts of interests commonly designated as capital and class are 
the mark of it, and these, after the German peril, are the second ob- 
stacle to justice and durable peace. To win back the old pluralistic 
nationalism, will be to perpetuate the old frictions and dangers. 
Only an organized internationalism in the form of a league of nations 
with arrangements for preventing the misunderstandings and cross- 
purposes of the past can transform humanity into a world society. 
Of this ideal America, though hardly perhaps aware of it yet, is the 
uncompromised champion, and President Wilson the spokesman. 
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And for this transformation we must depend not upon the forces 
to whom the past has been most advantageous, but upon those other 
human forces that the industrial society we know has so wasted, 
namely the world of labor. That the world of labor is capable of 
self-direction toward benificent social reorganization has been shown 
by the labor party of England. And in all this organization of social 
intelligence, opportunities and resources, the most important instru- 
mentality is education. ‘‘Take care of education and education will 
take care of the rest.’’ | 

This is of course looking far ahead, but is a really international 
cooperative democracy more unlike our present piecemeal makeshifts 
than these are unlike the arrangements of the feudal system? And 
since the feudal system began to go to pieces, the movement of his- 
tory has been in the direction of more and more comprehensive de- 
mocracies. Group self-consciousness has struggled to expression and 
to the overthrow of irresponsible monarchy (except, of course, in 
Germany). The tragedy of history is the set-back that Napoleon 
gave to democracy and to international understanding. The harm he 
did the world can not, probably, be exaggerated. In Germany the 
old régime is so powerfully intrenched because there it has managed 
to get itself supported by the very principle of nationality, the prog- 
ress of which it opposes. When the old régime is really defeated, we 
have every right to believe that democratic group-consciousness will 
overflow its old banks, since life itself will be internationalized 
through trade and industry. Thus, a world society defended by a 
league of nations is, after all, not a romantic dream, but the state of 
things that we have been actually approaching for a very long time. 
Anyway only a democratic social unification of the world can guar- 
antee enduring peace. Germany aimed, no doubt, at a social unifi- 
cation, but it was to be an autocratic unification defended by German 
police. Peace will not come that way; humanity wants other things 
beside material prosperity. The democratic world society will, of 
course, need its policemen, and the responsibility for protecting that 
society must not belong to any one member of it but to the society 
itself. 

That, as nearly as I can sum it up, leaving out the detail, is the 
thesis of Dr. Kallen’s essay. A doubtful reader might call his argu- 
ment optimistic and over confident. But where a great deal has to 
be said in a few pages there is not much space for qualification. The 
enthusiasm of the book is a noble enthusiasm, and enthusiasm, when 
it is noble, usually strikes observers as headed for disillusion. And 
some disillusion has come—the tragic process of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and more recently the decision of the American Federation of 
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Labor to cling to its traditional programme of class antipathy and 
party advantage in terms of wages, time and overtime. It is, never- 
theless, well to repeat ‘‘Let the leaders of the American Federation 
of Labor beware how they answer the call of the representatives of 
the working classes of our Allies. It is these who to-day ‘stand be- 
hind’ the President, holding up his hands and reenforcing his power 
for peace and freedom. To refuse to work with them is to refuse 
to work with him”’ (p. xiii). 

Such disappointments do not prove illusion. Dr. Kallen has 
called attention to a great many points that must be taken into con- 
sideration in any serious attempts to socialize the world, and his 
discussion is much more detailed and concrete than my summary 
suggests. And Dr. Kallen is no pacifist; Germany must pay the 
costs. There is such a thing as justice and Germany must know it; 
' while there are no penalties for international crime, there is no inter- 
national society. 

I wish, however, that a place had been found for the patriotic 
and socially-minded capitalist, Henry Ford, for example. I am sure 
this country is full of him. Not every man that knows how to ride 
in the saddle is a tory and not every foot-sore brother is a statesman. 
I would not give the impression that Dr. Kallen thinks he is, but 
some who are tories and some who are foot-sore might jump to that 
conclusion. They would, however, be wrong. The book presents an 
idea, a purpose, which can, very likely, be realized only in part. But 
how great a part that is depends upon the will of those who create 
whatever comes about in the way of social and political reconstruc- 
tions. And the education, which is so important, must be an educa- 
tion not of the few, but of the many. 

The source of Dr. Kallen’s faith is a high confidence in human 
nature, in its power, not to drift miraculously into Heaven, but to 
develop its own best potentialities when conditions no longer thwart 
its natural and prosperous growth; such confidence, no matter how 
often it be disappointed, is the beginning of effective purpose. 

The chapter-headings indicate as follows the subject matter in 
detail. 


Introductory: Precedent and Adventure in the Organization of 
Peace. 

The ‘‘Principle of Nationality:’’ Natural Rights and the Evo- 
cation of Nationality. 

The ‘‘Principle of Nationality:’’ Nationality and Sovereignty. 

Nationality and the Economie Life of States. 

Nationality, Citizenship, and the European State System. 

Some Problems of Readjustment: Political Boundaries and Na- 
tional Rights. 
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Some Problems of Readjustment: Contributions and Indemnities. 

The Equality of Nations before the Law and Some of Its Pre- 
requisites. 

The Federalization of Sovereign States: A Precedent not Accord- 
ing to International Law. 

The Federalization of Sovereign States: Preliminaries, Condi- 
tions, and Principles of a League of Nations. 

Epilogue: Human Nature and the Limits of Internationalism. 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


An Experimental Study of Abnormal Children, With Special Ref- 
erence to the Problems of Dependency and Delinquency. OLGA 
BripeMan. The Univ. of Cal. Press. University of California 
Publications in Psychology, Vol. 3, No. 1. 1918. Pp. 59. 


Dr. Bridgman reports the relationship of mental age, together 
with some inherited and environmental conditions, to the groups of 
dependents and delinquents who have been examined in the psy- 
chological clinic of the University of California Hospital. 

Two hundred and five children were classified as delinquent. For 
the 98 boys the age mode and average was 13; for the 107 girls 
the average was 15, mode 16. Both sexes had average mental age 
of 11 by the Binet scale (Goddard Revision). Counting all children 
of 11 years mental age with four years retardation as morons, and 
therefore in the definitely feeble-minded group, 32 per cent. of 
the total number of delinquent children are feeble-minded by this 
classification. 

The average age of dependents is lower than delinquents, 10 for 
boys and 12 for girls, with average mental age a little over 8 for 
both. The smaller degree of retardation for boys is attributed to 
the lower average age, since the older boys pass over more quickly 
into the delinquent class. By the Goddard elassification, 26 per 
cent. are morons or lower, 34 per cent. normal, 40 per cent. border- 
line (11-12 years). 

These results show that children of both groups have a low 
mental age. The greater number, however, are in the moron group. 
This is especially true of the delinquents. Dr. Bridgman believes 
that her results confirm those of previous studies, which have stated 
a percentage of feeble-minded delinquents ranging from 28 to 89 
per cent. It must be remembered, however, that these children were 
a selected group, since they: were all brought to the clinic for ex- 
amination. Besides the faults of the eleven-year level of the scale, 
which Dr. Bridgman admits, we find that the children above this 
mental age all have ‘‘serious defects of character,’’ as may be read- 
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ily seen from the table showing the offenses, so that the majority 
are markedly abnormal, although they are not ‘‘feeble-minded’’ by 
Binet. 

A study of home conditions in both groups shows that 45 per 
cent. of dependents have both parents inefficient, in the sense of 
being entirely unable to support themselves: 77 per cent. of de- 
pendents have one or both parents dead or absent from home; 67 
per cent. of dependents and 71 per cent. of delinquents have one 
or both parents classified as socially ‘‘abnormal.’’ Unskilled occu- 
pations prevail in both groups of parents. 

The comparison of nationalities represented among the children 
with the total foreign population of San Francisco is interesting, 
although the numbers are too small for any conclusions. There is, 
however, a surprisingly large percentage of Italian children in both 
groups. 

FRANCES HOLSOPPLE. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. May-June, 
1918. Civilization et philosophie aux XIT¢ et XIII? siécles (Pp. 273- 
283): M. pe Wutr.—A study of the civilization of the period with 
special reference to the philosophic ideas it fostered. La théorie de 
la relativité et le temps universel (Pp. 285-323) : E. GuinuaumE. — A 
study of the ‘‘chrono-geometric’’ problem that is set by the theory 
of relativity. L’Art et la Philosophie (Pp. 325-336) : V. DELBos. - 
Art and philosophy are not things destined merely to live side by 
side but are complementary manifestations, hierarchically ordered, 
of an ideal of human integrity and perfection. Etudes critiques. 
La Métaphysique de Josiah Royce: G. Marcen. Questions pratiques. 
Réflexions sur la force du droit: R. H. 


Kempf, Edward J. The Autonomic Functions and the Personality. 
New York and Washington: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Co. 1918. Pp. xiv-+ 156. $2.00. 


Perry, Ralph Barton. The Present Conflict of Ideals: A Study of 
the Philosophical Background of the World War. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. xiii + 549. $4.50. 


Scott, William Robert. Economic Problems of Peace After War 
(Second Series). Cambridge: University Press. 1918. Pp. xii + 
139. $2.00. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PROGRAMME OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Unless otherwise stated, all meetings will be held in the Social 
Ethies Library, Emerson Hall. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26 
& P. M. 
Informal Meeting. 
Executive Committee Meeting (Emerson B). 


Fray, DECEMBER 27 


9:30 A. M. 
ee he a.nd con cinucNnesudtseinends A. A. Roback 
How are Moral Judgments on Groups and Associa- 

SID Gc ick ndeacacecen wash eenteamey W.M.Urban 
I bi shkdd cn ndatnesidkesrbaaiasia H. B. Alexander 
Teleology in a System of Knowledge .............. J.M. Warbeke 

1P.M. 
Luncheon at Hampden Café 
2:30 P. M. 
Discussion: Vitalism and Mechanism 
L. J. Henderson H. 8. Jennings H. C. Warren 
W.T. Marvin R. F. A. Hoernlé 
5 P. M. 


Visit to Widener Library 


7 P.M. 
Dinner at the Colonial Club 


8:30 P. M. 
Colonial Club 
President’s Address: The Personalistie Conception 
SF. FD «6 évédakentadssiwdaneneaeanee Mary W. Calkins 


10 P. M. 
Informal Gathering and Smoker at the Colonial Club 


SaturDAy, DECEMBER 28 

9:30 A. M. 
The Payoholowy of Vitalin. «ooo cccdiciic cscoweseseusis F. G. Henke 
Continuation of Discussion on Vitalism and Mechanism 
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1P.M. 
Luncheon at Hampden Café 


2 P. M. 
SE ND 5 a ida os 0k ab e0s se ne see nwa J.B. Pratt 
Principia Analytica H. M. Sheffer 
Imaginary Inference H. B. Smith 
The Definition of Americanism and the Theory of Rela- 
H. M. Kallen 


THE president, Dr. G. E. Moore, opened the fortieth session of the 
Aristotelian Society on November 4 with an address on ‘‘Some 
Judgments of Pereeption.’’ The question of the real nature of ma- 
terial things is approached by asking what we are judging when we 
make such judgments as ‘‘This is a coin.’’ Two things seem to be 
certain, viz. (1) that we are always making some assertion about an 
immediately given object—an object which has sometimes been de- 
seribed as ‘‘the sensation which mediates our perception of the coin 
in question,’’ and which will be called the sense-datum which is the 
subject of our judgment, and (2) that what we are asserting about 
the sense-datum is not, in general, that it is itself a coin. What is 
doubtful is whether we may not be judging that the sense-datum is 
itself a part of the surface of a coin, in a sense in which this can only 
be so if it is identical with ‘‘this part of the surface of this coin.’’ 
This is only possible if, when we seem to perceive that a sense-datum 
is of a certain size, shape, etc., we really only perceive that it seems 
to be so, in a sense in which it may seem to be so without being either 
judged or perceived to be so. Failing this, either (1) there must be 
some relation such that we are judging ‘‘The thing to which this 
sense-datum has this relation is part of the surface of a coin,’’ and it 
seems doubtful whether there is any such relation, or (2) we must 
take some view of the type of Mill’s. 
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ERRATUM 


On page 172 lines 4 and 5 should be read as following line 16 of 
the present arrangement. Line 6 should follow line 3. 
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